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For “the Friend.” 
Jorrespondence, (with notes,) between Thomas 
Story and James Logan. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

“But in the following part of thy letter thy 
sount of it is no less different. There thou 
7s, ‘the Almighty has clothed his wisdom 
d power, the eternal Logos, with a human 
nd, homogeneal to all mankind, and that 
as clothed or veiled in the proper nature of 
an, it approaches his mind, so as to reach 
d lead even his affections, and begetting 
m unto himself, makes him partaker of the 
‘vine nature, whereby the Divine will is not 
‘ly manifested in him, but becomes his law, 
dd greatest delight and pleasure, &. This 
Need is to the purpose, though not directly 
‘that of my question. The thing itself I 
xe to be altogether inexplicable and incom- 
ehensible, any otherwise than by feeling 
ad experience; yet scarcely more so than 
most every part of our constitution, especi- 
vy that of the union of a passive body and 
anking mind. And this notion or belief I 
uld by all means desire to have cherished, 
rafter the most strict philosophical inquiries 
am able to make, [ am strongly of opinion 
/d firmly believe there is something Divine 
ends mankind, exerting itself in that part 
him that in my discourse on the affections 
‘have called natural conscience, which, when 
‘dent desires are raised in his heart to know 
ye will of God, to be enabled to perform it, 
ad to have some communion with him, it 
arifies, animates, and strengthens. I am 
irther also of opinion, that this arises not 
ways from the will of man, but sometimes 
amediately, and at once, from a Divine in- 
aence, and sometimes it may co-operate only 
th the inclinations in the heart to good, in 
oth which cases it is properly called Divine 
"ace. * * *K * * 
“But I forget that I am writing a letter, 
d that it is already too long. I shall add, 
owever, that if thou shouldst differ from me 
opinion on any part of this, thou may, if 
jou please, give me thy further sense of it, 
mt I will enter into no disputes, nor do I be- 
ve thyself inclinable to them. 
“My Charge, of which thou art pleased to 


‘ondon, but they have done wrong to put my 
me at large to it, since it was not so in the 


y so much, I find has been reprinted in| 


edition here. By a letter I have now lately 
received from J. Martin, I am informed thou 
art writing some remarks on my Charge to 
send me. What thou further says on those 
heads I may consider, but hope they will not 
tend to what I have guarded against. 

“JT know nothing further to add but that 
my family enjoy a tolerable state of health, 
and give their very kind love to thee, as does 
thy real friend, James Logan.” 

eX The reader will please to observe that 
the excellent exposition of Friend’s doctrine 
by T. Story, in the above, could not be 80 well 
understood without exhibiting the little con- 
troversy that led to it, which induced the 
contributor to transcribe the letter almost 
without abridgment, though a long one. 

“But that these things will ever be finish- 
ed,” &c. It seems probable that from what 
he elsewhere justly calls “a vast hurry and 
load of business,” joined to advancing years, 
(he was now 64), J. L’s reasoning powers had 
become, as in this sentence he hints, some- 
what less vigorous than in youth, and this 
decay is manifested in his handling of the diffi- 
cult subjects of this letter. 

“Man in himself considered,” &c., (from T. 
Story’s letter), “I cannot conceive thy com- 
parison of the eye and the outward light,” &c., 
(J. Logan). Most aptly are the Divinely illu- 
minated and the unilluminated states of man, 
compared to outward light and darkness, for 
as the eye is useless and dormant in a dark- 
ened room, so is the natural reason dark and 
utterly unconscious in morals, until that light 
is shed abroad in the heart, which enables it 
to act, and intuitively to perceive what things 
are congenial, and what uncongenial to the 
Divine light, (with a feeling of comfort and 
peace in the one, and of unsettlement and 
darkness in the other), which is the percep- 
tion of right and wrong. And those things 
that are of a contrary nature to the Light are 
felt as dark shades and clouds obstructing the 
same, and if the Light be not followed, these 
will rise higher and higher until the whole 
heavens are blotted out; but if the Light be 
followed after, it prevails more and more unto 
the perfect day. This light “lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world,” (John 1. 
1—10); its illumination is extended to man at 
his first coming into the world; and this light 
is explained in the same chapter to be Christ, 
by whom “the world was made, and without 
Him, was not anything made that was made.” 
But from Genesis we learn that it was by 
“the Spirit of God,” that the world was made ; 
therefore it is by his spirit also, by his spiritual 
appearance, (or Light), and not by his corpore- 
al appearance, that Christ “lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world;” (and that 
too, before man can arrive at the knowledge 
of the history of Hisincarnation.) And from 
Bsaias, as commented on in Rom. x. 20—21, 
it appears that this grace and light, (“ the 
grace of God which bringeth salvation” and 


“hath appeared unto ald men,” Titus ii. 11, 


and “the manifestation of the Spirit” which 
“ig given to all men to profit withal,” 1 Cor. 
xii. 7), extended to the Gentiles before His 
outward coming, purchased by those outward 
sufferings in the flesh, and that death, which 
were yet to be, but in that time were, only in 
the fore-knowledge of God. It is thus clear 
from the Scriptures that universally, when 
man has come into the world, Christ appears 
by his Holy Spirit and Light in the heart, to 
disclose those “things of God” which are only 
“ spiritually” to be “ revealed,” and necessary 
to “salvation.” 

But this Light and Spirit is not only spirit- 
ually revealed in the soul of man to the end 
of his salvation, it is also the source, and daily 
supply of physical life. “ In Him was life,” 
all life, spiritual and physical, for there is here 
no limitation ; “in Him, we all live, move, and 
have our being;” not only by our first ancestor 
having been created by Him, not only through 
secondary laws of physical nature, but by and 
through His immediate surrounding presence. 
At the creation, it was by God “breathing 
into him the breath of life,” that man “ be- 
came a living soul ;” the physical life was thus, 
(as well as the spiritual), a direct emanation 
from God, at that period, and partook, in its 
very humble degree, of the Divine, Life-giving 
nature. And the sacred flame has been kept 
alive ever since. Physical inquiries show 
that it is the life of the parent that passes 
without extinction into, and becomes, that of 
the offspring. Passing unchanged from sire 
to son, that physical life which was breathed 
into Adam, is that of all his descendants at 
the present day. In the daily increases also, 
of the physical life, there is something of a 
Divine character, analogous to the first breath- 
ing of life into Adam’s clay. We may examine 
the corporeal machinery in which assimilation | 
takes place; it is open to our observation ; we 
can familiarise ourselves with its details ; but 
the mysterious act, the mysterious moment, 
in which and by which the particles of lifeless 
matter in the chyle become globules of the 
living blood, can never be intelligible or ap- 
preciable by our finite senses or reason. This, 
all medical microscopists admit. We are, in- 
deed, in this function, undergoing a daily re- 
creation, a daily miracle. 

Now the reasoning power, with the mind 
generally, increases and is strengthened, part- 
ly with and through the development of the 
physical nature, and partly by the accumula- 
tion of facts and observations, and their being 
assimilated to the mind, and becoming its 
ideas, or in other words, part and parcel of 
the mind itself. How this assimilation of 
things in their natures so radically different, 
as, (on the one hand), the qualities and rela- 
tions of material, tangible objects, and, (on the 
other), the immaterial, intangible mind, how 
this assimilation, by which the first are made 
the ideas and component parts of the last, 18 
effected, is as much above our comprehension 


as the process of physical assimilation, (or vital 
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information), and equally with it implies the 
present aid of the alone Life and Power which 
is capable of “breathing the breath of life” 
into dead material. The instrument, in which 
the act is carried on, is indeed the complex 
human mind, (as in the other it was the human 
body;) but the act itself implies the present 
aid of superhuman and creative energy. The 
step by which reason begins in the originally 
animal mind of the infant, is of the same 
character. For whether we regard reason in 
its quality as part of the immortal nature, (in 
which view it could not be begotten by any 
development of the mortal part,) or as modi- 
fied by and partaking of the physical life and 
nature, (in which view the observations al- 
ready made on that life apply to it), its origin 
must be due to the immediate act of a some- 
thing not ourselves, but higher than us, and 
capable of creating. 

So that, on the whole, not only do scrip- 
tures show that reason is incapable of origin- 
ating moral impressions, or perceiving moral 
truth without the illumination of the Grace 
“which bringeth salvation,” but other scrip- 
ture and physical considerations, bring us to 
the wider conclusion, (including the former), 
that it ig incapable of any action, growth, or 
even existence, without the constant support 
and illumination of the same all-informing 
Life, Light, and Holy Spirit. Though the 
highest blessing of that Grace be in conferring 
the higher life, the spiritual, yet it is the fount 
also and daily supplying source of the material 
life of the world, and, as God is Truth, is the 
essence of all truth and reason, 

The darkness and imbecility in which man 
sinks if its aid be utterly withdrawn, is some- 
times shown in the lamentable errors and 
madness of wicked men even as to this world’s 
affairs. Until entirely deserted by it, they 
often seem to prosper greatly in their under- 
takings, but without peace or tranquillity ; 
but if it be entirely withdrawn, a real mad- 
ness seems to hasten their destruction. While 
of the calming, tranquillizing effect of this 
serene Light of Truth in clearing the intellect 
from the foggy mists and clouds of the low- 
lying ground of our fallen nature, and giving 
it clear vision in temporal matters, the lives 
of many good men give beautiful examples. 

(To be continued.) 


The Origin of the Domestic Turkey.—Hitherto 
ornithologists have been divided in their views 
regarding the origin of the domestic turkey, 
some believing with Linneus that the Huro- 
pean bird is a descendent of the wild race in- 
habiting the United States, others holding an 
opinion originally expressed by Gould, that it 
is the domesticated Mexican race which this 
ornithologist distinguished under the name 
of Meleagris Mexicana. J. A. Allen, ina paper 
on the Mammals and Winter-birds of Hast 
Florida, devotes a separate chapter to an ex- 
amination of this question, and shows that 
the northern and Mexican birds are not spe- 
cifically distinct. The domestic turkey, in 
fact, was first introduced into Hurope from 
Mexico about 1524, and subsequently into the 
United States from Europe: a fact which ad- 
mits of an easy explanation, since in their 
advanced condition of civilization?the native 
Mexicans had succeeded in domesticating the 
turkey, and this their more savage neighbors 
on the north did not accomplish. The turkey, 
after having been brought to Europe nearly 
a century before the establishment of perma- 
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nent settlements in the United States, was 
introduced thence into America with the 
other domestic animals.—Academy. 


For “The Friend.” 
from the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 266.) 

“1817. Sixth month 24th.—I think I have 
never felt in so reduced a condition, in so piti- 
able a state of mind, as during some intervals 
of late: at this time especially, it seems as 
though I were at the very boundary where 
distress of sonl ends, and where utter dark- 
ness and desolation begin. Stiliis there some- 
thing like hope; still is there, through the in- 
finite mercy of Him, whose kingdom and 
whose power are far above the dominion of 
the wicked one, something resembling the 
faintest glimmer of a spark of light, through 
all the honor and gloom which reigns. O 
Lord! this once help me,—condescend to bless 
me, and be with me, and I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou leadest. O Lord! God of 
my fathers, I have read of thy goodness 
towards those who sought thee, towards those 
who trusted in thee, in times that are past; 
I have seen, and I have known, and am sure, 
that it shall ever be well with those, who have 
no help, or hope, or happiness, but in and by 
and through thee, the source and centre, the 
spring and the river of all consolation and re- 
freshment. 

“1817. Sixth month 25th.—l attended our 
Quarterly Meeting held this day, under a 
weight of discouragement, without being able 
to feel anything alive within me. It seemed 
to some, however, to be an open time, a time 
of refreshment ; the truly hungry and thirsty 
were shown what a blessed condition they 
were in; and they were directed to the foun- 
tain of living waters, the living bread from 
heaven, whereby they might be nourished up 
into eternal life. There was also a supplica- 
tion put forth on behalf of some, who were 
under discouragement and doubting whether 
they ought not to enter upon some important 
duty ; and a desire for such, that they might 
‘eo forth in this their strength,’ —in the deep 
sense of their own weakness:—which much 
reached me. The sittings for business were 
no less trying to me, and I believe to some 
others, who mourn at the untempered, (if I 
may use that expression,) or rather perhaps 
unleavened manner, in which these our meet- 
ings for the promotion of good order, christian 
conduct and conversation, are sometimes held. 
Oh! how little of an inwardly gathered and re- 
tired disposition do we see,—how little of that 
weighty concern and exercise of soul—that 
abiding under the overshadowing canopy of 
pure fear, which were witnessed by those 
amongst us, in former times, and spoken of 
in these words of William Penn: ‘Care for 
others was then much upon us, as well as for 
ourselves, especially the young convinced. 
Often had we the burden of the word of the 
Lord to our neighbors, relations, and acquaint- 
ances, and sometimes to strangers also: we 
were in the travail for one another’s preserva- 
tion, treating one anothet as those that be- 
lieved and felt God present; which kept our 
conversation innocent, serious and weighty. 
We held the Truth in the spirit of it, and not 
in our Own spirits, or after our own will and 
affection. We were bowed and brought into 
subjection, insomuch that it was visible to 
them that knew us; we did not think our- 
selves at our own disposal, to go where we 


list, or say or do what we list or when we list} 
our liberty stood in the liberty of the Spirit of 
Truth ; and no pleasure, no profit, no fear, nfl" 
favor, could draw us from this retired, stric ! 
and watchful frame. Our words were few an? 
savory, our looks composed and weighty, anf 
our whole deportment very observable. ff 
cannot forget the chaste zeal and humility of 
that day; O! how constant at meetings,-}” 
how retired in them,—how jirm to Truth’s lij 
as well as to Truth’s principles !’* Thus fap’ 
William Penn, and oh! that we could say}! 
that anything like all this, did really anf’ 
truly pervade our condact now as a religiouf 
body.” 4 
To Thomas Shillitoe. hr 
“Clapham, 30th of Sixth mo. 1817. 
“Respected friend, T. S.—Having fulfilleq” 
the object which induced me to send the pre 
ceding lines, I am inclined to add a few more} 
which I am ready to believe I should hav 
done well to communicate to thee, when las}! 
in thy company. I faintly recollect, manyp 
years past, when but very young and ap 
school, hearing thee (I think I cannot be mis} 
taken as to its being thyself,) in a meeting fop 
worship at Wandsworth, largely and powerf! 
fully engaged in testimony. I also remembe# 
my own feelings at that season, how ready 
was to laugh thee to scorn, and to despis¢ 
thee. But I have beeh met with, like poo 
Saul; and am now brought to such a pasxp 
that I cannot find satisfaction or even safety}! 
in any thing short of a warm and unreserve i 
espousal of that cause, which I but lately} 
made light of. The subjects to which thou 
wast concerned to call the serious attentiorp 
of Friends at the last Yearly Meeting, hav4 
been deeply felt by me; and I may truly sayf 
that nearly as long as I have been privileged 
by an acquaintance with the houses and famif 
lies of Friends, (which though I was born 4 
member, is not long,) I have at times almos# 
mourned at the great relaxation from Gospeh 
strictness, and simplicity of living, so eviden : 
amongst us. Surely I have thought if wq 
were to cast out the crowd of opinions, whic: 
have got the first place in our minds,—oping 
ions founded or cherished by custom, exam} 
ple, and education in the good, and by vanity 
or something worse, in the bad; and if w« 
were coolly and éalmly to listen to the silent dicf 
tates of best wisdom, we should clearly see, tha 
the holy principle which we profess, (to us¢ 
the words of John Woolman,) inevitably 
‘leads those, who faithfully follow it, to applyf 
all the gifts of Divine Providence to the pur 
poses for which they were intended.’ I ven 
ture to say, we should then find a greate 
necessity laid upon us, to exercise self denial ix 
what we are apt to think little matters, thay 
is now often thought of; we should have sue 
a testimony to bear against superfluity, ex 
travagance, ostentation, inconsistency, anc 
the unreasonable use of those things whicl] 
perish with the using, as we now profess t¢ 
have, against the more flagrantly foolish cus 
toms and fashions of the world. Whateve} 
some may think in regard to these things, | 
feel assured, that he, who in his outward ap: 
pearance or behavor, bears any remnant of ¢ 
testimony against the customs and fashions 
of the world, ought to be ashamed of himself 
if he belies his avowed sentiments, by a de; 
parture from simplicity in the furniture of | 


* William Penn’s Rise and Progress. q 
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sse, and way of living. Wilt thou excuse 
|| Saying a little more, dear friend, on so 
portant a subject as this has long felt to 
? Ihave been almost ready to blush for 
ne, at whose houses I have been, where 
iv-glasses, with a profusion of gilt carving 
‘| ornament about them, delicately papered 
“ms with rich borders, damask table cloths 
jiously worked and figured extremely fine, 
/ensive cut glass, and gay carpets of many 
‘ors, are neither spared nor scrupled at. 
jme indeed seem to be desirous of disguising 
d excusing their violation of the simplicity, 
wich their better feelings convince them 
~y should practice, by saying, that this or 
‘2 other new or fashionable variety is an im- 
‘vement on the old article,—that this gay 
}d gaudy trumpery will wear and keep its 
“or better than a plainer one,—that this 
‘ecious bauble was given them by their re- 
,ions. Thus are they endeavoring to satisfy 
,2 inquiries of those who love consistent 
vainness, and to silence that uneasy inmate, 
“@ unflattering witness which is following 
«em. lL have been much exercised and trou- 
ed on my own account, and on that of others, 
: to these matters; and have been very de- 
feous that we may all keep clear of these de- 
prtures. 

“Thus thou seest I have felt much freedom 
. addressing thee, even like that of an old 
quaintance; and hope I shall never want 
“is honest openness towards such, as are ex- 
‘ples in conduct and conversation ; for when 
‘ere is a want in this respect, it seems with 
se to indicate a want of that, which brings 
‘ith it boldness and confidence towards all 
sen, even a fear of One who is greater than 
‘an. With desires that, in receiving and 
»ading this communication from one who is 
» young in years and experience, thou mayst 
2 encouraged in thy arduous labor, in which 
have felt much sympathy with thee; and 
susting it may be blessed by the reward of 
eace to thyself, and by the return of many 
‘backslider to the living fountain, 

I remain thy sincere friend, Spe 13} 
Is there not much in the foregoing letter 
natis gravely applicable to our own country, 
jay, and time? Have we not as a people, 
hrough the many prevailing influences, been 
aanifestly “corrupted from the simplicity 
at is in Christ?’ If “the accursed thing,” 
a the Babylonish garment, the shekels of 
ilver, and the wedge of gold, evilly coveted 
ry Achan and concealed in his tent, kept the 
vhole army of Israel under Joshua from 
tanding before their enemies, what must be 
he case now, when so many have shaken 
ands with the world, being in complicity 
vith its spirit with respect to these idols? Is 
here not danger at hand for us, to be more 
nd more manifested? Is not the desire but 
00 obvious to find some happy expedient,— 
‘To reconcile things in their nature discordant, 
Inclination and duty no londer at strife ; 


Religion with luxury kindly accordant, 
The peace of the soul, with the pride of this life.” 


* May none be so beguiled as to enter into a 
ague with their soul’s enemies; but rather 
abmit, through the powerful operation of the 
race of Christ Jesus, to have every false rest 
roken up. It was a woful peace to Israel 
rhen they could so harmonize with the old 
thabitants of the land—the deep seated lusts 
nd affections of our natural hearts—as to 
llow them to dwell with them contrary to 


he will of their sovereign Lord, 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


Colonial Adventures and Experiences. 
(Continued from page 284.) 
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ing I was picking up sticks for my fire, when 
I saw stalking leisurely across the far corner 
of the plain, a tall dark object, which I knew 


“T have so often used this vague term,/at once to be a blackfellow. Another and 
‘Bush,’ that, I doubt not some readers would|another emerged from the trees, until I could 
like to know what meaning is attached to it.|count nine, all walking in single file. They 
The word ‘ Bush’ is used in two senses by the|disappeared among the trees on the other 
colonists. Its general significance is the coun-|side. 
try as distinguished from the town. But it} ‘“Ihad been accustomed to the idea of black- 
is also used to mean the great expanse of|fellows, although I had never seen any before, 
trees and grass which surrounds a man as he|so I was not much alarmed. The next night, 
walks or rides. Thus a horse or bullock is}about the same time, the same incident oc- 
said to be turned out in the Bush, or a man|curred, and on the following evening—the 
to be lost in the Bush. The greater part of|overseer happening to be with me, after bring- 
the Bush in Queensland is covered with trees,|ing out my rations and counting the sheep— 
at irregular intervals, though by no means so|I told him what I had seen. He Jaughed at 
densely as a wood in England. There is|me, and said there were no blacks on the run. 
plenty of room generally to ride between the|Just then out stalked darkie No.1. ‘There!’ 
trunks, if a man be careful and his horse be|I said triumphantly, ‘why * * * *’ he said, 
steady. ‘they’re only emus going to water.’ And so 

“The Bush is, as I have before remarked,|they proved to be, for on his riding towards 
cut up into large runs, and each run has its/them they immediately spread their tiny 
central station, which is situated, of course, on} wing-sails, and scuttled away with gigantic 
a road, and occupies a position analogous in|strides, which no blackfellow could have imi- 
some respects to an English village. On these] tated. 
roads there are occasional public-houses. The] “There are no dangerous beasts in the 
roads are usually mere dray tracks, to form| Bush, and I believe the only carnivorous ani- 
which no one ever thinks of cutting down a|mal is the (so called) native dog, which re- 
tree, or removing such an obstacle as a fallen/sembles a cross between a wolf and a fox. 


log; the road therefore winds a good deal in 
its course. In the north the stations are very 
often long distances apart, and one may travel 
one of these roads all day long without meet- 
ing a soul. One great inconvenience in Bush 


water. I have travelled many a twenty mile 
stage without being able to obtain a drop. It 
is not a very pleasant experience, to arrive, 
hot and tired, at a water-hole after a twenty 
mile walk, and find a dead horse or bullock in 
the pool. This is frequently the case: cattle 
and horses, in the hot weather, if weak and 
exhausted, invariably choose to lie down and 
die in a water-hole. If the traveller is too 
squeamish (which will probably not be the 
case) to dip out the water between the ribs 
and drink it, he must go without, till he comes 
to the end of his journey. I have strained a 
little of such water through a corner of my 
blankets and drank it. But the best thing to 
do, if you have the materials, is to boil it and 
make tea. 

“The natural history of the Bush, as far as 
my experience goes, possesses little interest. 
The largest beast is the kangaroo, which 
sometimes attains the height of six or seven 
feet. The natives have a strange way of kill- 
ing this animal, which, when attacked and 
brought to bay, is dangerous, as it has a habit 
of catching its foe between its fore-paws and 
cracking his ribs. They drive the kangaroos 
towards a certain point by setting fire to the 
Bush in a circle: a blackfellow walks up to a 
kangaroo, with a stick in each hand; when at 
a few yards’ distance he throws one of the 
sticks at the animal, who catches it between 
his forepaws and holds it tight. The savage 
then easily knocks his prey on the head witb 
the other stick. At other times the blacks 
creep up in the grass, and spear the kangaroos 
as they feed. In this way also they kill the 
emu, from whose body they obtain a kind of 
oily substance which is highly prized by 
them. Emus frequent the open country, while 
kangaroos generally prefer the scrubs and 
thickets. 


“JT was living in a hut once which was built 
on the edge of an extensive plain. One even- 


These animals are very cowardly. ‘They are 
very destructive to sheep, and will bite all 
that they can get near ina flock. The bite 
is venomous, and the sheep bitten generally 
die. Shepherds are usually allowed a quarter 


travelling in Queensland is the scarcity of|of a pound of tobacco as a reward for every 


pair of ‘dogs’ ears’ which they can show. 
The howl of the native dog is shrill and hide- 
ous, something like the yelping of a hound in 
pain. The usual way of getting rid of them 
is by poison. The poisoned meat it first laid 
near some water-hole, and pieces of meat are 
then dragged along the ground for some dis- 
tance, so that the trails shall cover a consider- 
able space, and the ‘dogs’ may not miss the 
‘baits.’ Immediately a dog has eaten the 
meat, he takes a drink which makes the effect 
of the poison almost instantaneous, otherwise 
he may wander into the Bush and die, and 
his ears would be lost. 

“Perhaps the most terrible fate that can 
befall a man is to be ‘lostin the Bush.’ Few, 
indeed, have been so lost for any time and 
survived to tell their experience. I have been 
several times lost for a few hours, and once 
for a whole day, but I was always lucky 
enough to keep my wits about me, and came 
right, in the end. 

“J believe that generally after the first day 
or two people go virtually mad. I have more 
than once asssisted in searching for a man 
that was lost. In 1866, two men were driv- 
ing some cattle through the Bush, one of 
them a gentleman well known and respected 
in the district, the other was a tried stock- 
man. Mr. G., the first named, wishing to ex- 
amine some horse tracks, and see in which 
direction they led, requested the stockman to 
ride on with the cattle, saying he would short- 
ly follow. The man rode on, and reached his 
destination, where he immediately repaired to 
the public house, and began drinking. As 
the man made no remark, no apprehension 
was felt for G., and it was not until the next 
morning that his absence was remarked. The 
man, on being questioned, stated that he had 
left him in such a place, and a party imme- 
diately set out to see what had become of him, 
not, however, anticipating any disaster. They 
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thought, probably, he had returned for some 
reason, to the place whence he had started. 
No news being obtained of him there, the 
party became alarmed. In the meantime 
much valuable time had been lost, for men 
lost in the Bush often travel enormous dis- 
tances in a very short time. The services of 
a black tracker were called into requisition 
from the native police camp, and his tracks 
were soon taken up from the place where he 
had been last seen. 

“These blackfellows are wonderful trackers, 
and can track a wild animal or a man over 
the stoniest and most difficult ground. For 
three days they followed the traces of the un- 
fortunate G. In his wanderings he had several 
times described a circle, and once his tracks, 
so the blackfellow said, crossed those of his 
trackers. They found the place where he 
had spent each night, and saw the grass which 
he had cut for his bed. The second and third 
beds were tossed about in wild confusion, as 
if the poor fellow had been mad, as doubtless 
was the case. They found one of his boots 
in a sandy creek,.where he had been looking 
for water, and, strange to say, there was 
water within twenty yards of the spot, which 
would probably have saved his life had he 
found it. Finally, the tracks were lost in the 
densest portion of an enormous scrub, and the 
search was reluctantly abandoned. 

“Tt is quite possible to live in the Bush for 
a long time, if only water can be found. I 
once rescued a boy who had been lost for 
more than a week, and for whom I had been 
requested to look out. His parents were 
newly arrived in the country, and were going 
up the Bush to an engagement. They were 
travelling with some bullock drivers, and one 
night the lad disappeared; he was sent a short 
distance, to see in which direction the horses 
were straying, and did not return. This hap- 
pened about forty miles from my hut. Several 
search parties set out, the country was scoured 
in all directions, and the neighboring shep- 
herds were warned. I was sitting under a 
tree on the river bank one evening, when I 
saw the figure of some one on the other bank. 
Suddenly, he raised his arms and fled, with a 
loud cry. I supposed it was a blackfellow, 
but remembering the lost boy, went across to 
look at his tracks. I saw that the person 
whom I had seen had boots on his feet, and, 
looking round, I perceived him standing at a 
little distance. I walked towards him, and 
he began to run again. I now had no doubt 
of his identity, and ran after him, I soon over- 
took him, and asked him why he ran. He 
said, he had seen me, and heard a dreadful 
noise. This I explained to him was only the 
bleating of the sheep, and I brought him back 
to the hut. It appeared that he had come by 
chance to the river bank, and had had the 
sense to keep to it, and had eaten grass stems 
and sometimes a kind of plums, which grew 
on the banks in places.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“Oh! that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep 
day and night for the slain of the daughters 
of my people.” Oh! the deep exercise of the 
Prophet for the people in his day; Lord be 
thou pleased to raise up more that may in- 
. tercede with thee for the sons and daughters 
of our Society, who have so widely estranged 
themselves from thy holy commandments.— 
S. Cresson. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
THE MAN OF MACEDONIA. 
Acts xvi. 6—10. 


O for a vision and a voice to lead me, F 
To show me plainly where my work should lie! 
Look where I may, fresh hindrances impede me; 
Vain and unanswered seems my earnest cry. 


Hush, unbelieving one! But for thy blindness, 
But for thine own impatience and self-will, 
Thou wouldest see thy Master’s loving-kindness, 
Who by those “ hindrances” is leading still. 


He who of old through Phrygia and Galatia 
Led the Apostle Paul, and blessed him there, 
If He forbid to “ preach the Word in Asia,” 
Must have prepared for thee a work-elsewhere. 


Courage and patience! Is the Master sleeping ? 
Has He no plan, no purposes, of Love? 

What though awhile His counsel He is keeping ? 
It is maturing in the world above. 


Wait on the Lord! In His Right Hand be hidden, 
And go not forth in haste to strive alone: 
Shun—like a sin !—the tempting work “ forbidden :” 
God’s love for souls be sure, exceeds thine own. 


The Master cares! Why feel, or seem, so lonely? 
Nothing can interrupt real work for God : 

Work may be changed; it cannot cease, if only 
We are resolved to cleave unto the Lord. 


None are good works, for thee, but works appointed : 
Ask to be filled with knowledge of His Will, 

Cost what it may! Why live a life disjointed ? 

One work throughout! God’s pleasure to fulfil ! 


But if indeed some special work awaits thee, 
Canst thou afford this waiting-time to lose? 

By each successive task, God educates thee ; 

What if the iron be too blunt to use? 


Can walls be builded with untempered mortar ? 
Or fish be caught in the unmended snare ? 
Must not the metal pass through fire and water, 
If for the battle-field it would prepare? 


O thou unpolished shaft! Why leave the quiver? 

O thou blunt axe! What forest canst thou hew ? 
Unsharpened sword! Canst thou the oppressed deliver? 
Go back to thine own Maker’s forge anew! 


Submit thyself to God for preparation : 

Seek not to teach thy Master and thy Lord! 
Call it not “zeal!” It is a base temptation : 
Satan is pleased, when man dictates to God. 


Down with thy pride! With holy vengeance trample 
On each self-flattering fancy that appears! 

Did not the Lord Himself, for our example, 

Lie hid in Nazareth for thirty years? 


Wait the appointed time for work appointed, 
Lest by the Tempter’s wiles thou be ensnared ! 
Fresh be the oil wherewith thou art anointed ! 
Let God prepare thee for the work prepared ! 


A Famous Grape Vine—Among the innu- 
merable wonders of the Pacific Slope the 
mammoth grape vine of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, deserves notice. Seventy years ago 
it was the riding-whip of a Spanish donna, 
one of the earliest settlers of Santa Barbara, 
presented to her by her lover. Now it spreads 
its branches over an area of more than five 
thousand square feet, and produces annually 
from ten to twelve thousand pounds of grapes. 
Beside it grows an offspring vine, twelve 
years old, fully as prolific as the parent stem, 
and with their branches interwine those of a 
very fine fig tree. The donna who formerly 
owned this vine and the land on which it 
grows, died recently at the ripe age of 105 
years. Before her death she conveyed this 
portion of her property to — Server, of 
Canton, Ohio, who proposes to give the vine 
the care which it very much needs. This 
grape vine is said to be twice as large as the 


famous vine at Fontainebleau, in France, and 
larger than any found among the villas in the 


vicinity of Rome. Altogether, it is one of th 
wonders of the world, and affords a strikin 
example of the wonderful vegetable growt 
of the Pacific coast. 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff, ~ 
(Continued from page 286.) 
Sarah Hillman to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 8th mo. 17th, 1836. 

“ Dear Friend,—Thou hast perhaps accusec 
me of neglect in having so long retained ar 
acknowledgment of the reception of thy truly 
acceptable letter, which came to hand shortly 
after M. Sheppard’s return from your country 
But my mind and attention have been callec 
to a different kind of feeling from that of so 
cial intercourse; even to participate in thc 
cup of suffering and mourning, with thos 
who have been bereaved of their deares 
earthly ties. My dear aunt, Hsther Roberts 
wife of John Roberts, at whose house thot 
and thy companions lodged at Cropwell, afte 
a week in the city with us, was suddenly re 
moved from this earthly home just one week 
after she went home, I cannot but believe ‘ tc 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.’ The mother’s death was so sudden 
that even her dear daughter, who married last 
winter, and lives about four miles from hei 
father’s did not get there until she ceased tc 
breathe. A very great and unexpected stroke 
Oh! that it may be blessed to us all, has beer 
and is my desire and prayer. 

“Thou art, I doubt not, looking forward 
with some concern to the Yearly Meeting 
May the great and blessed Head of the church 
condescend to be a spirit of judgment to them 
that sit in judgment, and strengthen those 
who turn the battle to the gate: that so his 
own work may be prospered in their hands, 
His own holy, gracious Name exalted in and 
amongst you, His own precious cause become 
increasingly precious to the little ones, whom 
He is gathering unto himself. Ah, the work 
is His! The power and the glory belong to 
Him! From Him must come all the qualifi- 
cation to use spiritual weapons. Then let our 
eye ever be unto Him! In Him let us trust; 
and to His Name, which is an impregnable 
defence, be all the glory ascribed, now and 
forever. 

“ Love awaits thy acceptance from thy sin- 
cerely affectionate, tribulated little sister in 
the fellowship of the gospel of our dear Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ. 


S. HrnuMan.” 


Jonathan Evans to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Phila., 8th mo. 26th, 1836. 

“ Beloved Frield M. Ratcliff,—Though it is 
long since I wrote to thee, yet I have not 
been unmindful of thy situation in this day of 
many close trials, some of which being of a 
nature rather singular, seem designed to sift 
our Society to the very bottom of our reli- 
gious profession; in view of which, and of 
some that have been in eminent stations, who 
have slidden from our ancient and truly es- 
tablished principles, makes the heart to ex- 
claim in the bitterness of its own painful sen- 
sations, Who indeed shall stand? But again 
in the remembrance that all power is in the 
hand of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that his 
truly humble, dependent children have ever 
found in Him, a ‘refuge for the oppressed, a 
refuge in times of trouble,’ a grain of faith 
and hope is revived, and a sincere desire be- 
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‘,en to keep near to the intimations of His 
wit in all the tossings and overturnings 
ch may be permitted to assail us. 
From the accounts which we have re- 
»ed from England, it appears that Friends 
had a very trying Yearly Meeting. 
‘se persons who are attached to the senti- 
ats contained in the Beacon, which go to 
setting up of the Scriptures so high, that 
‘are to expect no other revelation than 
ym, and thus draw away the mind from a 
ef in the immediate influence and guid- 
ce of the Holy Spirit, made a great effort 
wccomplish their purposes, in order to get 
_ Yearly Meeting to accede to their un- 
md opinions and practices. EH. B. seems to 
se sold himself to that party which are 
‘sing divisions and offences contrary to the 
‘trine which we have most surely believed, 
. which we have known to have its origin 
establishment in the unerring counsel and 
idom of the Most High; and accordingly 
employed his pen in writing against 
vends. It appears that the elders in several 


ices have labored with him on account of|literature, and by a different interpretation of 


unsound doctrine and other matters, but 
has hitherto disregarded their care, and 
ms determined to push on his favorite 
‘emes, let the consequence be what it may, 
1 like Elias Hicks will no doubt occasion 
ich trouble and distress to our Society, 
sugh in a different form yet all from the 
ne root, the subtlety and malignity of the 

ent. 
‘Some of the younger part of our members 
shis city have left us, and joined the Hpis- 
ralians and Presbyterians. It was the case 
the time of the bodily appearance of our 
ssed Saviour upon earth, when He made 
own to those that followed him, that eter- 
life was only to be obtained through a 
ith of the carnal propensities, and receiving 
ualification to live upon his body and his 
od. Those discontented, unsettled people 
England say a great deal about justifica- 
n by faith, and artfully endeavor to make 
impression that Friends depend very much 
dn works; which is very untrue, for we 
ver believed that any of our works were 
jitled to merit. All merit and all worthi- 
38 is in Christ alone, and although he is 
ased to own works performed through the 
luence and leadings of his Spirit, yet it is 
rely his gracious condescension to accept 
» creature in those acts of obedience which 
‘infinite mercy and goodness enables it to 
ne up in, as certainly we can possess noth- 
+ that is really good, but what is of and 
m him. O! the cross, the operation of that 
wer which lays the creature in the dust, 
mains to be the great object of hatred, at 
ich the enemy is ever aiming his shafts! 
us those that are considerably under the in- 
ence of the spirit of the world, are anxious- 
striving to get rid of it through any plausi- 
guise, if it will only seem to hide their 
mortified, barren state. I hope the Yearly 
eting of Ohio will stand firm, and that 
iends there will do their duty in maintain- 
‘our testimony against false members and 
‘ir unjust accusations. 

‘With desires for thy encouragement, I 
iclude in real love thy friend, 

JONATHAN Hvans.” 


From the same to the same. 
“ Philadelphia, 11th mo, 24th, 1837. 
‘Dear Friend M. Ratcliff,—I have received 
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ne 


thy letter of the 6th and 7th instants, which 
with the former are very acceptable: and have 
only to say for my long delay in not writing, 
that there seemed little to communicate but 
the sound of sorrow and mourning; and not 
wishing to depress thy mind, or cause an ad- 
dition to the painful sensation which a just 
feeling of the state of things among us must 
occasion. As a Society we have been raised 
up to bear a true testimony tothe purity and 
spirituality of the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, separate from all out- 
ward ceremonies and dependencies. This, as 
it came to prevail in its faithful witnesses, 
showed itself in the crucifixion of the aspiring 
spirit and assumed excellence of the creature, 
laying low everything that would tend to 
exalt or puff up the mind with an imaginary 
conceit of its own abilities and superior attain- 
ments, and to depend sincerely upon the in- 
timations and instructions of the Holy Spirit 
from day to day. But ah, how is the state 
of things changed! Now we are to look for 
shining qualities, great proficiency in human 


scripture passages, be made to believe that 
what we have known and felt to be the lan- 
guage and guidance of the Holy Spirit to us, 
is to be considered as only of an outward 
meaning, and thus to bring us into a prepara- 
tion to adopt the views and observances of 
the Episcopal church. We are now told that 
the Gospel which the Apostle declared was 
and is the power of God, and preached to or 
in every creature, is the truth of the christian 
religion outwardly preached, and becomes 
glad tidings to such as receive those outward 
declarations. Prayer is to be offered, though 
we do not feel the immediate influence and 
putting forth of the Holy Spirit, but in expec- 
tation that our petitions will be accepted in 
consequence of the interest which Christ has 
with the Father. ‘To eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of Christ, means a belief in his in- 
carnation. Thus an indwelling with the Spirit 
of Christ, and, through his goodness being 
made in our measures to experience a fellow- 
ship with him in his baptisms and sufferings, 
is frittered away into a mere belief in his ap- 
pearance in that prepared body, and the death 
thereof: and in fact, these declarations or pro- 
fessed interpretations of Scripture are design- 
ed to draw Friends away from the faith they 
have always had in the spirituality of our re- 
ligious profession, and to fix them upon a 
superficial structure, that we may be easily 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, 
especially if it is accompanied by a great dis- 
play of oratory. O, the want of more deep 
inward exercise, that true discernment may 


be obtained ; that the Lord may indeed smell 
a sweet savor, and delight to abide among us. 

“J was relieved in thy account of the state 
of thy feelings during the time of your Yearly 
Meeting; for really we have such flourishing 
reports of meetings where some have attend- 
ed, that we see no other way than to strive in 
secret to keep upon that foundation that is 
declared to be immovable, and to commit our 
cause to Him that judgeth righteously. Surely 
this is a time when the language of the gpirit 
is solemnly impressed upon us, to labor for an 
indubitable experience of the state of the be- 
lievers formerly : ‘ Your life is hid with Christ 
in God.’ The Prophet, speaking in the name 
of the Lord, says, ‘I will turn to the people 
a pure language.’ This may be fitly applied 
as speaking or preaching under the imme- 
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diate influence and clothing of the Lord’s 
power, and not in the wisdom and art of man, 
with all or any of his gathered stuff. And 
indeed the true ministry, though it may be 
with trembling lips and a stammering tongue, 
is made a certain instrumental means in build- 
ing up the church, the body of Christ, and 
bringeth honor and glory to the Most High 
and holy Name. ‘A dry doctrinal ministry, 
however sound in words, can reach but the 
ear, and is only a dream at the best.’ 

“There are a few Friends here, who though 
they appear not unto men to fast, go mourn- 
ing on their way with sackcloth underneath, 
humbly desiring that the Lord may conde- 
scend to preserve them unto the end. 

“With desires for thy encouragement in 
the path of duty, I remain thy friend, 

JONATHAN Evans.” 


(To be continued.) 
——_s-o—_————"—_ 


Gigantic Tree. 

We rode into the hills to see certain springs 
and a certain tree; and well worth seeing 
they were. Out of the base of a limestone 
hill, amid delicate ferns, under the shade of 
enormous trees, a clear pool bubbled up and 
ran away, a stream from its very birth, as is 
the wont of limestone springs. Then we went 
in search of the tree. We had passed, as we 
had rode up, some Huras (sandbox-trees,) 
which would have been considered giants in 
England, and I had been laughed at more 
than once for asking, “Is that the tree? or 
that?” I soon knew why. We scrambled 
up a steep bank of broken limestone, through 
ferns and Balisiers, for perhaps a hundred 
feet, and then were suddenly aware of a bole 
which justified the saying of one of our party 
—that, when surveying for. a road he had 
come suddenly onit, he “ felt asif he had run 
against a church tower.” It was a Hura, 
seemingly healthy, undecayed, and growing 
vigorously. Its girth—we measured it care- 
fully—was forty-four feet six feet from the 
ground, and as I laid my face against it and 
looked up, I seemed to be looking up a ship’s 
side. It was perfectly cylindrical, branchless, 
and smooth, save, of course, the tiny prickles 
which beset the bark, for a height at which 
we could not guess, but which we luckily had 
an opportunity of measuring. A wild pine 
grew in the lowest fork, and had kindly let ~ 
down anair-root into the soil. We tightened 
the root, set it perpendicular, cut it off exactly 
where it touched the ground, and then pulled 
carefully till we brought the plant, and half 
a dozen more strange vegetables, down on 
our heads. The length of the air-root was 
just seventy-five feet. Some twenty feet or 
more above that first fork was a second fork; 
and then the tree began. Where its head 
was we could not see. We could only, by 
laying our faces against the bole and looking 
up, discern a wilderness of boughs carrying 
a green cloud of leaves, most of them too 
high for us to discern their shape without the 
glasses. We walked up the slope, and round 
about, in hopes of seeing the head of the tree 
clear enough to guess at its total height, but 
in vain. It was only when we had ridden 
some half mile up the hill that we could dis- 
cern its masses rising, a bright green mound, 
above the darker foliage of the forest. It look- 
ed of any height, from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet; less it could hardly 
be. ‘It made,” says a note by one of our 
party, “ other huge trees look like shrubs.” I 
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am not surprised that my friend St. Luce 
D’Abadie, who measured the tree since my 
departure, found it to be one hundred and 
ninety-two feet in height. 

I was assured that there were still larger 
trees in theisland. A certain locust-tree and 
a Ceiba were mentioned. The Moras, too, of 
the southern hills were said to be far taller. 
And I can well believe it; for if huge trees 
were as shrubs beside that sand-box, it would 
be a shrub by the side of those locusts figured 
by Spix and Martius, which fifteen Indians 


with outstretched arms could just embrace. 
At the bottom they were eighty-four feet 
round, and sixty where the boles became 
cylindrical. By counting the rings of such 
parts as could be reached, they arrived at 
the conclusion that they were of the age of 
Homer, and 332 years old in the days of 
Pythagoras. One estimate, indeed, reduced 
their antiquity to 2052 years old; while 
another (counting, I presume, two rings of 
fresh wood for every year) carried it up to 
4104. 

So we rode on and up the hills, by green 
and flowery paths, with here and there a 
cottage and a garden, and groups of enorm- 
ous Palmistes towering over the tree-tops in 
every glen, talking over that wondrous weed, 
whose head we saw still far below; for weed 
it is, and nothing more. The wood is soft 
and almost useless, save for\firing; and the 
tree itself, botanists tell us, is neither more 
nor less than a gigantic Spurge, [Euphorbia] 
the cousin-german of the milky garden weeds 
with which boys burn away their warts.— 
Kingsley’s West Indies. 


Sg ee 
Selected. 


It wore greatly to be wished that all men 
would hold themselves unconcerned in disput- 
ing about what they have not received an assur- 
ance of from the Holy Spirit ; since they beat 
but the air and obtain no solid satisfaction, 
neither can they upon any other bottom. 
God never prostrates his secrets to minds dis- 
obedient to what they do already know. Let 
all practice what they assuredly know to be 
their duty, and be sparing in their search 
after nice and unknown matters. Weighty 
and seasonable was and is the Apostle’s say- 
ing, “ Nevertheless, whereunto we have al- 
ready attained, let us walk by the same rule:” 
Where he both limits us to the present know- 
ledge communicated to us, and exhorts us to 
live up to that; and if anything further be 
necessary for us, God in due time will reveal 
it by his Spirit, that only gives to know, dis- 
cern and judge of the things that are of God. 
—Wm. Penn. 


Selected. 

Extract of a letter from Samuel Fothergill, 
2nd mo. 4th, 1757: 

“One general hint from my own experi- 
ence, would I suggest to young people. Let 
all your conduct demonstrate that you re- 
member the worthy deceased with due affec- 
tion, and though he be dead with respect to 
the body, yet let him speak. I have found it 
my duty and great advantage to place in 
view my worthy father, and in matters of 
importance, or dubious cases, to consult what 
would have pleased him, who was ripe in ex- 
perience and judgment. I believe this rever- 
ence to the memory of a worthy and religious 
parent, is an oblation of sweet incense before 
the Everlasting Father.” 


Influence of Forests on Climate. 

Forests always cool the neighboring atmos- 
phere, for their foliage offers an immense 
warmth-radiating surface, so that the vapors 
readily condense above them and descend in 
frequent showers. At the same time their 
roots loosen the soil, and the successive falling 
of their leaves forms a thick layer of humus, 
which has an uncommon power in attracting 
and retaining moisture. Their thick canopy 
of verdure also prevents the rays of the sun 
from penetrating to the ground, and absorb- 
ing its humidity. Thus the soil on which 
forests stand is constantly saturated with 
water, and becomes the parent of perennial 
springs and rills, that spread fertility and 
plenty far from the spot where they origin- 
ated. 

The rain-attractive influence of forests did 
not escape the attention of Columbus, who 
ascribed the frequent showers which refreshed 
and cooled the air, as he sailed along the 
coasts of Jamaica, to the vast extent and den- 
sity of the woods that covered the mountains 
of that island. On this occasion he mentions 
in his journal that formerly rain had been 
equally abundant at Madeira, the Canaries, 
and the Azores, before their shady forests 
were felled or burnt by the improvident set- 
tlers. 

The wanton destruction of woods has en- 
tailed barrenness on countries renowned in 
former times for their fertility. The moun- 
tains of Greece were covered with trees during 
the great epoch of her history, and the well- 
watered land bore abundant fruits, and sus- 
tained a numerous population. But man 
recklessly laid waste the sources of his pros- 
perity. Along with the woods, many brooks 
and rivulets disappeared, and ceased to water 
the parched plains. The rain gradually wash- 
ed the vegetable earth from the sides of the 
naked hills, and condemned them to sterility. 
When the snow of the mountains began to 
thaw under the warm breath of spring, it was 
now no longer retained by the spongy soil of 
the forests, and gradually dissolved under 
their cover; but, rapidly melting, filled with 
its impetuous torrents the beds of the rivers, 
and overflowing their banks, spread ruin and 


devastation along their courses. 

Forests, when once destroyed are not easily 
restored, and it requires many centuries ere 
the bared mountain side reassumes its pristine 
vesture of shady woods. First lichens, mosses, 
and other thrifty herbs, content to feed upon 
nothing, have to prepare a scanty humus for 
the reception of more pretentious guests. In 
course of time some small stunted shrub 
makes its appearance here and there in some 
peculiarly favored spot, and after all requires 
great powers of endurance to maintain itself 
on the niggard soil, exposed to the full enmity 
of wind and weather. This paves the way 
for a more vigorous and fortunate offspring ; 
and as every year adds something to the vege- 
tation on the mountain’s side, and opposes 
increasing obstacles to the winds, the falling 
leaves and decaying herbage accumulate more 
and more, until dwarfish trees first find a suf- 
ficiency of soil to root upon, and finally the 
proud monarch of the woods spreads out his 
powerful arms and raises his majestic summit 
to the skies. 

While Greece and Asia Minor have seen 
their fertility decrease or vanish with the 


been thinned by the axe of the husbandma 
In the time of the Romans all Germany form 
one vast and continuous forest, and its clima 
was consequently much more rigorous thi 
it is at present. All the low grounds we 
covered by impervious morasses, and t! 
winter is described by historians in terms li 
those we should employ to picture the cold 
Siberia. 

But the scene gradually changed as tilla, 
usurped the sylvan domain. The excessi 
humidity of the soil diminished, the swam 
disappeared, and the heat of the sun, per 
trating into the bosom of the earth, develop 
its productive powers. Thus the chestn 
and the vine now thrive and ripen their frui 
on the banks of the Rhine and the Danuk 
where 2000 years ago they could not possib 
have existed. But Germany would also s 
her fertility decline, if the destruction of t 
forests which still crown the brow of mat 
of her hills should continue in a considerab 
degree. Numerous rivulets would then 
dried up during the warm season, in cons 
quence of the more rapid descent and thaw 
wintry snows, and most likely refreshir 
summer showers would be far less frequer 
Even now the inundations which almost a 
nually desolate the banks of the Hlbe, tl 
Oder, and the Rhine, are ascribed by comp 
tent judges to the excessive clearing of tl 
forests in the mountainous countries whe 
those rivers originate. These few exampl 
suffice to prove to us the power of man | 
modifying the climates of the earth, and tl 
great importance of the study of terrestri 
physics. By planting or destroying wood 
he is able to compel nature to a more equab 
distribution of her gifts. In marshy and lo 
countries, he may remove the superfiuot 
waters by drainage, and increase the produ 
tiveness of arid plains by judicious irrigatio 
Thus man is the lord and master of the eart 
but hitherto he has done but little to reap a 
the advantages he might have obtained fro 
his dominion, if he has not even used it to h 
own detriment. Drainage, irrigation, and 
judicious management of forest-lands, are on! 
beginning to be understood even among tl 
most enlightened nations. A great part | 
our damp island (Great Britain) still remau 
undrained, and we allow the rivers of Ind 
to pour their waters into the sea, instead | 
diverting them upon her thirsty plains. Bt 
there can be no doubt that as knowledge ii 
creases, man will gradually learn to provic 
every soil with the measure of humidity thi 
is requisite to make it bring forth its fruits i 
the greatest abundance. Views such as thes 
teach us, that, far from having attained tk 
summit of civilization, we are still on th 
threshold of her temple, and that most likel 
our descendants will look down upon our pr: 
sent condition as we do upon that of our ba 
barous ancestors.—Hartwig. 


A Holy Jealousy.—I have thought mor 
than usually of late of the withdrawing 
the glory from the assemblies of our Society 
I am jealous that it lamentably increase: 
What then must they do, who are yet in ir 
finite mercy and condescension measurabl: 
preserved alive? What but increase in th 
diligence and deepness of private retirement 
wearing sackcloth as within on their flesh 
I desire above all things a capacity for thi 


trees that once covered their hills, other coun- 


tries have improved as their vast woods have’. 


inward steady waiting frame of spirit, bein; 
well assured that is is the safest state for our 
i) 


es, and most acceptable to the majesty of 
Liwven.—Lichard Shackleton. 


The Banana. 
("he inhabitants of America, Africa, and 
jia, and the natives of the Pacific islands, 
'y appreciate the great value of this plant 
ch sustains a large part of the races in- 
|\iting tropical regions. 
We have the banana, in Florida at least, as 
sant of our own also. Here, as every where, 
4 not a tree, but annual in its growth, al- 
‘ugh the root is perennial. In one year the 
ana grows from the root to about twelve 
5 high, bears its one bunch of fruit and 
. Other shoots are however coming up 
the mean time from the root; they in turn 
ir their fruit, each after a year’s growth, 
' this method of growing brings the plant 
» extensive and beautiful groups. Every 
‘id in Key West has its banana patch, and 
grand glossy leaves lend beauty to the 
‘mble cottage, as well as to the imposing 
‘insion. ; 
“The plant sends up a single round and 
‘aight stem, of a yellowish green color, 
‘lich terminates in a fanlike expanse of large 
‘al leaves, six feet long and from eighteen 
\swenty inches in breadth. A strong mid- 
‘ traverses the leaf, but the latter is so ten- 
te that it is almost invariably torn into 
‘eds by the winds. The flower bud is pur- 
_, contrasting finely with the green of the 
aves. It expands into a noble spike of 
‘overs about four feet high, rising from the 
‘autre of the leaves eight or nine months 
“er the planting of the vegetable. The 
‘wers are soon followed by the fruit, which 
‘about eight inches long, and from one to 
0 in diameter. These long spikes of fruit 
‘netimes weigh 70 pounds, and look like a 
“antic cluster of grapes formed of a large 
mber of fruits, which frequently count as 
‘my as 150 or 160. When the plant is strip- 
dof its fruits the stem also is cut down, 
‘ich prevents the plant from drying up and 
“uses the suckers at its base to grow up more 
idly, providing thus for another crop six 
onths afterward. The growing plant is 
ded from time to time by cultivating the 
‘a around it, but this is all, and hence ba- 
wna plantations, usually placed near rivers, 
ie easily kept up with very little care. 
‘Weight for weight, the banana is inferior 
wheat as nutritive food, but much more is 
‘oduced on the same extent of ground. It 
calculated that an acre of land in the tropics 
anted in bananas, would produce food 
‘ough for the support of fifty people.—- 
‘arion. 


The Use of Snails as Food—At Cheswick 
‘ouse, the home of the Duke of Devonshire, in 
agland, there isa picture painted by Murillo, 
presenting a beggar-boy eating a snail-pie ! 
orrible ! -Yes, so it certainly seems to those 
hho never have indulged in this peculiar form 
* gastronomic luxury; but the custom of 
.ting snails, though as old as the hills, is fol- 
wed at this day in certain parts of the world. 
or our authority as to olden times, we can 
‘ote Petronius Arbiter, who twice mentions 
ails as served at feasts of Nero, first as fried, 
ad afterwards as broiled on asilver gridiron, 
id Pliny tells of a man who had the art of 
ittening snails with paste, until the shells 


ould hold several quarts. One old time 


PY 
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writer gives the quantity a snail-shell was 
capable of holding as ten quarts. 

To-day it would seem the snail-eaters are 
more numerous than ever. At Ulm, in Wur- 
temberg, Germany, snails are fed in great 
quantities for the markets of Germany and 
Austria. At Vienna, snails that have been 
fed upon strawberries are esteemed a great 
luxury. In Switzerland there are gardens in 
which thousands of snails are fed with es- 
pecial regard to their sale during the time of 
Lent. In France, great attention is given to 
the snail. The proprictor of one snailery, not 
far from Dijon, is said to make $1,500 annually 
from it. Snails abound in the vine-growing 
lands of France. They are gathered by 
peasants, who put them in pans, where they 
are kept a few days, with frequent applica- 
tions of salt-water. They are afterward boiled, 
taken out of the shell, and eaten with a sauce 
by the wine-dressers. In Paris, the favorite 
manner of cooking snails is to fry them in 
butter. 

On the Isle of Bourbon, a snail soup is 
made for invalids, and at Covent Garden 
Market, in London, large white snails are sold 
for consumptive patients. These are eaten 
after having been boiled in milk. In the year 
1868, it is said there were in France fifty 
restaurants, and more than twelve hundred 
private tables, where snails are considered a 
choice delicacy. In Vienna, seven snails are 
valued at the same price as a plate of beef. 

The glassmen of Newcastle have a snail- 
feast once a year. The snails are always 
gathered on the Sunday before the feast, for 
what reason does not appear. Hdible snails 
abound in the chalk districts of England, and 
were imported to the United States as early 
as the year 1859, in old casks. They travel 
very well, arranging themselves on one an- 
other around the cask, and leaving a vacant 
space in the centre.— Hearth and Home. 


Daily Preservation. 

Some years ago, an inmate of the Chester 
County poorhouse, in Pennsylvania, believing 
himself to be near the end of life, and feeling 
his conscience burthened with sins that he 
had committed, desired the steward to send 
for a Roman Catholic priest, to whom he 
might make confession. There was no priest 
living in the neighborhood at that time, and 
at the suggestion of the steward, the poor 
man related to him as a substitute, the crimes 
of which he had been guilty. After telling 
him that he had set fire to the house of a 
man, who probably had offended him, and 
thereby destroyed his building and with it 
his two children, who perished in the flames, 
he went on to say, that as he was travelling 
in the southern part of Chester county, in 
the neighborhood of London Grove, he passed 
a new house, which was about being finished. 
He stopped to look at it, and found no one 
within. It was noon-time, and the carpenters 
had gone to the farm house, a short distance 
off for dinner. A pile of shavings lay on the 
floor and the devil suggested to him, how easy 
it would be to burn the building by throwing 
a burning match into the pile! An obedient 
servant of the prince of darkness, he lighted the 
match and applied it to the pile ofshavings, and 
the flames spread so rapidly, that when the 
carpenters returned from dinner, it was too 
late to save the building, which was burnt to 
the ground. 

This incident, related by our late friend 


Samuel Cope, who was an intimate friend of 
the carpenter, that had built the house thus 
wantonly destroyed, brought with it a series 
of reflections. The incendiary in this case 
probably did not even know who was the 
owner of the building he burnt, much less had 
any cause of complaint against him. The 
enemy of all good is ever busy infusing into 
the minds of all, especially of those who yield 
to his suggestions, temptations to do evil in 
various ways. It is so easy a matter for one 
evilly-disposed to light a fire in a barn or 
building, or to injure another in a multitude 
of ways, that one almost wonders that such 
evidences of wickedness do not much more 
abound ; that any are saved, rather than that 
a few are destroyed. What isit then to which 
we must attribute our safety and preserva- 
tion? It has seemed to me that it is to the 
overruling power and protection of our Al- 
mighty Creator and Caretaker, that we owe 
our prosperity in our outward concerns, as 
well as our spiritual blessings. We are as- 
sured that He feedeth the sparrows, and that 
the very hairs of our head are all numbered, 
so that no detail of His creation, however 
minute and insignificant, escapes his notice 
and care. We cannot conccive the infinite 
number of perils and accidents to which we 
are constantly exposed, nor can we fully 
realize how absolutely dependent we are on 
Divine regard for our daily preservation. 
We are all ready to acknowledge it in general 
terms, and even to recognize it, in what seem 
to us important events—but it may become 
to us a source of inexpressible comfort, and 
a strength and support of priceless value in 
our journey through life, to have an abiding 
feeling, that our Heavenly Father is ever 
round about us, watching over us for good, 
and directing our steps by His gentle intima- 
tions in our hearts (gentle, yet intelligible to 
him who reverently listens for them, and 
faithfully follows them.) A good man’s steps 
are all ordered of the Lord, is the language of 
Scripture. He who comes to have this same 
sense of the Divine presence, and through 
grace is made willing in all things to be sub- 
ject to its influence, is prepared to appreciate 
and adopt the beautiful language of the 
Psalmist, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul; he leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’ssake. Yea, thoughI walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil; for thou art with me.” And again in the 
fulness of his faith the Psalmist declares: 
“The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? the Lord is the strength 
ofmy life ; of whom shall I be afraid? Though 
an host should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear ; though war should rise against 
me, in this will I be confident. For in the 
time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavil- 
ion; in the secret of his tabernacle shall he 
hide me ; he shall set me up upon a rock.” 
The want of sufficient faith in Divine pro- 
tection and help often causes us far more 
anxiety and trouble of mind, in relation to 
our business concerns, than is needful or best 
for us. One who is naturally of an anxious 
temper, often dwells much upon the future— 
picturing to him or herself the evil conse- 
quences which may follow if such and such an 


undertaking should prove unsuccessful. It is 
well to take so much thought for the future as 
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teen feet in depth. The destruction caused by the erup- 
tion has been very great, a number of villages being 
entirely destroyed, and thousands of acres of cultivated 
land overwhelmed by ashes and lava, the vineyards 
and farms being buried out of sight. The government 
will take the proper measures to provide for the people 
who have thus been rendered homeless. 


may lead us to use all proper means to pro- 
tect our crops and our business, so that no 
calamity may overtake us, which is justly 
chargeable to our own neglect or idleness : 
but it is very desirable, when this has been 


done, to be able to rest our temporal as well 
as our spiritual interests in the hands of the 
Ruler of the universe, trusting that He will 
send as much of a blessing on our labors as 
he sees to be for our real good. Then, 
when trials and losses overtake us, we may 
remember the declaration, that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God, and the promise will be truly applicable 
to us—* Because thou hast made the Lord 
which is my refuge, even the Most High, thy 
habitation, there shall no evil befall thee, 
neither sball any plague come nigh thy dwel- 
ling.” 


Selected. 

Much of my outward employment from the 
time of my being married, was teaching school, 
and having many children, Friends and others, 
placed under my care, I found it always best 
to ask counsel of Him, who is the great Lord 
and Lawgiver, that I might know how to in- 
struct these dear children, thus committed to 
my care, not only in instruction necessary to 
fit them for business in this life, but also to 
train them in the fear of God, and in His 
nurture and admonition. And when I was 
careful and waited on the Lord for direction, 
I bad great comfort in conducting my school. 
—C. H. 
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FIFTH MONTH 4, 1872. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrergn.—The London Observer of the 28th, says 
the reply of Secretary Fish to Earl Granville’s note has 
reached the U. 8. Minister. The Observer is informed 
that it is a long paper, amicable in its tone, but the 
position of the American government in regard to con- 
sequential damages is maintained. 

A thunder storm of unusual violence passed over the 
midland counties of England, on the 25th ult., doing 
great damage. Many houses were unroofed and some 
lives are reported lost. 

The British House of Lords has passed a bill to pay 
Roman Catholic chaplains for their services in prisons. 
In the debate on the bill it was stated that many sec- 
tions of the country, notably Liverpool and its neigh- 
borhood, were intensely Catholic, and the passage of 
this bill was as much a measure of policy as of justice. 

The recent weather throughout England has been 
fair and favorable to the growing crops. 

It is now believed that the steamship Ispahan, from 
Bombay for London, has foundered off Brest, France. 
Fifty persons who were on the Ispahan are supposed to 
have gone down in it. 

The whole number of registered voters in Great 
Britain is stated to be 2,526,423. A motion was made 
in the House of Commons on the 26th ult., that house- 
holders residing outside of Parliamentary boroughs, be 
given the franchise. Gladstone and others opposed the 
motion which was negatived, 148 to 70. 

A Naples dispatch of the 25th says: The eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, which has been increasing in violence 
since the first signs of commotion, has now reached an 
unwonted pitch of grandeur. A new crater has formed 
and streams of lava are pouring down the mountain 
side in different directions. Naples is already crowded 
with vessels, and tourists are arriving from all parts of 
Europe to witness the spectacle. On the following day 
afresh crater opened in the mountain, and the scene 
became grand and terrible beyond description. The 
lava and ashes ejected drove many thousands of people 
from their homes and a considerable number lost their 
lives. On the 28th a new crater opened, but with every 
fresh opening the violence of the eruption abated. The 
stream of lava which flowed out of the volcano was six- 


has arrived in Versailles. 
is instructed by his government to assure President 
Thiers that the recent alarming reports relative to the 
relations between France and Germany are groundless. 
The French government has adopted measures for the 


gents found on French soil. 


The threatened Carlist insurrection has broken out in 


Spain, but the insurgents are concentrated in large 
numbers only in a few northern provinces. 
no important point, and generally keep to the moun- 
tains, 
many places, but few dispatches relative to the insur- 
rection reach Madrid. Marshal Serrano has been sent 
to Catalonia to direct operations, and it was believed 
in Madrid that the insurgents would be soon dispersed 
or captured. The generals who are members of the 
radical party, have offered to assist in suppressing the 
Carlist movement. 
and Biscay, have been declared in a state of siege. The 
whole number of insurgents is estimated at from 10,000 
to 15,000. 


They hold 


The Carlists having cut the telegraph wires in 


The provinces of Navarre, Lerida 


An Italian bark, with a cargo of petroleum, took fire 


at Marseilles in the midst of the crowded shipping of 
the port. 
of the United States fleet lying in the harbor, the burn- 
ing vessel was isolated and an extensive conflagration 
averted, 


Through the energy of the officers and crews 


Count Von Arnim, German Ambassador to France, 
It is reported that the Count 


prompt arrest and severe treatment of Spanish insur- 
A cordon of troops has 
been placed along the frontier, and all refugees who are 
taken will be immediately sent beyond the line. The 
trial of persons who were charged with murdering 
hostages in the prison of La Roquette during the reign 
of the Commune, haye terminated. One of the accused 
was sentenced to death, and thirty others to imprison- 
ment for various terms. A large number of members 
of the International Society have been arrested at Lyons. 
In the French Assembly a motion opposing the aboli- 
tion of the passport system for travellers to and from 
England and Belgium, without the sanction of the 
Chamber, was rejected by a considerable majority. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 28th says: The labor trou- 
bles have continued. The builders and master masons 
have joined the carpenters in the lock-out movement. 
Thousands of working men are thrown out of employ- 
ment. The discharged journeymen, of all trades, have 
united in an appeal to the public for support. They 
discountenance the use of force or threats to prevent 
others from working. 

In the British House of Commons on the 29th, it was 
stated by Prime Minister Gladstone that the govern- 
ment had agreed to guarantee a Canadian loan of £2,- 
500,000 sterling for the construction of a railway to the 
Pacific, providing Canada should accept the Washing- 
ton Treaty. 

Two thousand cartmen of Liverpool struck work on 
the 29th ult., causing an interruption of all business at 
the docks and warehouses, and throwing a great num- 
ber of laborers out of employment. 

London, 4th mo, 29th.—Consols, 93}. 
of 1862, 904; of 1867, 933 ; ten-forties, 894. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 1ld.; Orleans, 11} a 
113d. 

Particulars of the late earthquake in Syria have 
reached England. The number of persons killed in 
the city of Antioch is less than three hundred; but it is 
known that sixteen hundred people living in the sur- 
rounding towns and country lost their lives. 

A Naples dispatch of the 29th says: The view of 
Mount Vesuvius from that city is now the grandest 
that has been witnessed since the year 1631. Many 
persons have taken advantage of the panic among the 
people of the towns which were threatened with destruc- 
tion to take whatever goods they could find, and the 
government has been compelled to take measures for 
the protection of the abandoned property. In Naples 
business is almost entirely suspended. The people use 
umbrellas to protect them from the falling ashes. Rain 
is greatly desired to prevent the crops from being de- 
stroyed. It was hoped on the 29th ult., that the worst 
of the eruption was over. 

City of Mexico advices to 4th mo. 15th, say that the 
country is becoming more quiet, and confidence in the 
government increases. The insurgents have been de- 
feated in several encounters with the government 
forces. 

Unirep Srares.— Miscellaneous.—There were 396 


U.S. 5-20’s 


interments in Philadelphia last week, including 53 fr¢ 
small pox, 58 consumption, and 24 inflammation of ¢ 
lungs. 

The Senate Committee on Privileges and Electio 
to whom were referred the House resolution declari 
that the substitution by the Senate of its Tariff bill 
the House bill to repeal the duties on tea and co 
was unconstitutional, have reported that the Senate ¢ 
parted from the true principle in the case. 

The census of last year shows an increase in Missor 
of 539,283 or 45.63 per cent. ; in Texas 214,364 incre: 
or 35.48 per cent. Florida increased 33.69 per ce 
Georgia 11.97 per cent. Mississippi 4.63 per cent. A 
bama 3.40 per cent., and Louisiana only 2.67 per ce 
Florida, Texas and Missouri, seem to haye been 1 
refuge of emigrant or fugitive population from the ot] 
slave States during the war. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatic) 

on the 29th ult. New York.—American gold, 11: 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1173; ditto, 1868, 115{; ditto, 10-4 
5 per cents, 1108. Superfine flour, $6.55 a $7; fin 
brands, $7.25 a $13.25. Red western wheat, $1.8 
amber, $1.93; white Michigan, $2. Oats, 52 a 58 c 
Rye, 93 cts.a $1. Western mixed corn, 76 a 77 ct 
yellow, 77 cts. ; southern white, 78 cts. Philadelphia. 
Cotton, 23% a 24} cts. for uplands and New Orlea 
Flour, $6.25 a 11.25. Penna. and western red whe 
$1.90 a $1.92; Michigan white, $2.10. Rye, $1. Y 
low corn, 69 cts. Oats, 52 a 56 cts. Lard, 9 a 9} « 
Clover-seed, 8} a 9} cts. Timothy, $2.87 per bush 
About 2100 beef cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yar 
extra at 8 a 8} cts., a few choice 9 cts. ; fair to good 
a 7} cts., and common 4 a 5 cts. per lb. gross. Cho} 
sheep sold at 10 a 103 cts. per lb. gross; fair to go 
9+ a 93 cts., and common, 74 a 8 cts. Corn fed ho 
$7 a $7.25 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore——Red weste 
and southern wheat, $2. White corn, 71 cts.; yell 
and mixed, 68 cts. Oats, 55a 60 cts. St. Lowis.—Flo| 
$8.25 a $9.80. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.40; No. 3 f 
$1.95 ; No. 2 winter red, $2.05. No. 2 corn, 43 cts. 
2 oats, 40 cts. Milwaukie—Spring extra flour, $6.5 
$7.25. No. 1 spring wheat, $1.47; No. 2, $1.35. No 
corn, 42 cts. No. 2 oats, 35 cts. Rye, 74 cts. Barld 
64 cts. Cincinnatii—Family flour, $8.35 a $8.50. R 
wheat, $1.77 a $1.80. Corn, 49 a 50 cts. Oats, 4! 
45 cts. Lard, 8} cts. 


WANTED. 


A Friend as Principal of the School under care 
Germantown Preparative Meeting. The school is 
graded one, well supplied with needful appliances 
a full academic course, and the salary offered is liber 

Apply to 

Alfred Cope, Germantown. 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 

James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 

Jane EK. Mason, No. 15 S. 7th St., Philad 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St., do. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of Penmanship, Grammar, 
in the Girls’ department. Apply to 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Wanted, a teacher in the classical department of t 
Friends’ Select Schools, upon the opening of the F 
term in the 9th month next. 

Application may be made to 

James Whitall, 410 Race St., 
Edward Maris, M. D., 127 South Fifth S{ 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphic 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Worr 
in@ron, M. D. ; j 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Diep, in. Nether Providence township, Delaware C 
on the 12th of Third mo. 1872, Saran, wife of Thom! 
Chalkley Palmer, a beloved and valued elder and mey 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., in the 68th ye! 
of her age. “ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lox 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, they rest fro 
their labors, and their works follow them.” 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


